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CHAPTER LXIII.—RECKONING DAY LOOMING. 


Mr. Carper, as his name at Balla ran, had received no 
news of the “ Esmeralda,” the vessel into which Goldie 
had been exchanged, except that she had been fired in 
the engagement and sunk with every soul on board, all 

ut one or two hands. This exception he was not aware 
of; he rejoiced in the belief that he needed not to be 
further anxious on behalf of his old pupil. He would 
have been glad if Barrs had been in the “ Esmeralda :” 
he had no further use for him now, and he was expen- 
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| sive and inconvenient, if not dangerous; but he would 


watch him, and a chance might turn up of ridding him- 
self of his perplexity. The plan he had proposed to 
himself of “ settling tidy with a young woman who was 
waiting for him” made him more willing (as he was 
obliged to do it by his threats) to give him the wages 
which he had, indeed, earned at immense risk and cost. 

The very.next day, as he was leaving the Rocky 
Heights, the apparition of Nancy Carey drawing towards 
the house arrested him. She was well aware of his 
villainy ; but he had no longer any power to injure “the 
cap’n;” and he had more than once given her money to 
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buy dainties for Nanny. Stalking towards him, she 
said— 

“ Cap’n’s come home !” 

He started back. 

“ True—at Balla to-night.” 

Was he-dreaming P 

“At Balla to-night,” she repeated; and, poimting over 
the sea, intimating that the sooner he betook himself to it 
the better, she left him standing as if rooted to the spot. 

It was true. Nancy was no fancier, no inventor. 


Which way to fly? ToBarrs? He sought his hiding- 
place, but it was deserted; and Barrs himself, who had 
heard the rumour from the servants at the Downs as he 
passed in the early dawn, was on his way to Cornwall. 


CHAPTER LX!IV,—AND SO AT LAST THE IRON MELTED. 
Mr. WrinktER had had a hard day’s work, and an un- 
satisfactory one: he could not make the outer world as 
submissive to his will and pleasure as that within doors 
was. He was weary, worn, and dispirited. Augusta 
“had no patience with him!” as she more than once 
asserted to her sister, who had patience both with her 
and her husband. He was trying to forget his annoy- 
ances and fatigue by looking over some miscellaneous 
papers, and it struck him that his wife’s company and 
assistance would be an improvement. There was some- 
thing so soothing in her meek little face, and so beguil- 
ing in her gentle voice, that he often secretly acknow- 
ledged to himself a wish that he could share her happy 
frame of mind. But, having no contact with the world— 
no toiling for life—it is easy for women to be at peace! 
Women ?—but Arabella had more than the mere immu- 
nities of her sex as a foundation for her quiet spirit. 
Augusta was a woman! 

“ Arabella,” he exclaimed, as she promptly answered 
his bell, ‘‘come and help me to sort these letters.” 

It was a huge box of dusty papers, and her husband 
was leaning over it with knitted brows and bloodshot 
eye, the lines on his face stronger than usual. It was 
not a cheerful prospect, but you would have thought 
Mrs. Winkler had never received a more lively or grati- 
fying invitation; she advanced with her usual smile and 
willing step, and seated herself by his side. Now (per- 
verse as he was), she was no sooner with him, devoting 
all her powers and attentions to the work he imposed on 
her, than he gave way to a querulous, contradictious 
spirit, and scolded her for all she did, right or wrong. 
Poor Mrs. Winkler, it was hard times with her. She 
had had much to bear from Augusta, whose prospects 
seemed to recede further into gloom, and who tried her 
forbearance by railing at Mr. Winkler for not lending 
her husband money to begin the world again; she had 
augured good from her invitation to the office, and the 
dashing of her hopes by the snarls she met with over- 
came her. She tried her best to do as he wished, and 
at the same time to hide her feelings; but she could not 
trust her voice to speak, and in another minute her 
tears fell on the dingy papers. 

“ Arabella! wife!” exclaimed Mr. Winkler, surprised 
by so unwonted a display of pain. 

“I’m very sorry,” she said, drying her eyes. 
really couldn’t help it. I—I—am rather tired.” 

Half an hour after—it was nearly dark—the office door 
opened simultaneously with a smart rap, and Mr. Mar- 
veldine and Goldison Boyce and his father entered. 

“Very busy P” asked Mr. Marveldine, looking at the 
papers. 

“No, no,” replied Mr. Winkler, starting up. “We 
were moralising a little; weren’t we, my love?” turn- 
ing to his wife, who answered with a happy smile. 
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“My son, Goldison Boyce,” said Mr. Boyce, in a 
highly excited tone—“come to oust Mr. Mildrum from 
Tredorvan.” 

A long history of circumstances known to the reader 
followed, Mr. Wirkler detaining his wife to hear the 
whole. 

“ Amd where is the fellow? This king of villains; 
this precious Epeira diodema /” inquired the lawyer. 

“Where is he? That has to be discovered, and I hope 
will be discovered very soon,” answered Mr. Marveldine; 
“and no time must be lost in the hunt.” 

Whether it was the half-hour’s “ moralising” with 
Arabella, or the good news he had heard, or the pros- 
pect of catching the spider, or the happiness of his 
clients, or the fine, animated, speaking countenance of 
Goldie, on which oftentimes the lawyer’s gimlet “ dia- 
mond” eyes were fixed —or whether all these good 
things worked together for his cure — but Seneca 
Winkler lost the deep lines, the world-weary, life-sick 
look, and his spirits rose with those of his company. 

“That ship, my daily Mentor; do you know it?” he 
said, pointing to Violet’s treasure. 

Goldie knew it at a glance. 

‘Poor Barrs,” he said; “there was much kindness in 
him—he was one of the best I fell in with.” 

“Well, you had full ‘forty thieves’ to choose among. 
What is your feeling for Mr. Tranicher ?” 

“One of my best friends, undoubtedly,” said Goldie, 
heartily. 

“You have not seen him ?” 

“Oh, no; he is too ill yet.” 

“His daughter?” inquired the lawyer, stroking his 
beard. 

“No. My mother is on her way to see them, and 
bring ‘her back if she can.” 

“Not from her father. She will never leave him.” 
Here Mr. Winkler briefly told the tale of ‘her heroic 
devotion and self-denial. “She is a diamond of the 
first water; one of the number of priceless women, of 
which my wife is the first !” 

The half laugh with which this was accompanied did 
not divest it of its imtended earnestness. 

“ T remember giving this to her,” said Goldie. 

“You ought. She never forgot it, and consigned it 
to me as a treasure too choice ‘to be risked in her out- 
cast life.” 

A look of emotion passed over the young man’s face. 
Mr. Winkler saw it. 

“T am sure there will be no need now of her being 
dependent on the smiles or frowns of fortune?” 

This was said in a tone of inquiry; but the only reply 
he got from the young man was a shake of the head, 
as he turned on his heel to take another look at the ship. 

“ Arabella, give me that tin box,” said the lawyer; 
then, producing the memorandum he had received from 
Mr. Boyce, he exclaimed, ‘‘I was sure I knew the hand; 
it is the same as the few lines added to Helen Tredorvan’s, 
announcing their marriage, which I discovered among 
Mrs. Maria’s papers. I traced it the other day.” 
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CHAPTER LXV. 
Ir was some time before it could be safely broken to 
Mr. Tranicher that the comfortable lodging to which he 
had been removed, and the refinement with which he 
was surrounded, were the result of the sympathy of 
Violet’s friends at Balla. For along season he seemed 
to take everything as a matter of course. Occasionally 
a shadow of doubt crossed him, but he was too feeble to 
attend to it. 





“This jelly, Violet, it is very refreshing ; and every- 
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thing is good and pleasant,” he said once, as he gazed 
round the room. 

Violet expressed her satisfaction with much emotion. 

Sighing deeply, he regarded her earnestly, and then 
said, in a low voice, ‘“‘ Have the windows of heaven been 
opened to rain all these good things on us, my child?” 

“Yes, father,” she softly answered. 

“Upon you, then, the shower has come, and I am 
allowed to share in it, for your sake.” 

“Father, pray don’t say so,” Violet expostulated. 

“What has happened?” he suddenly asked after a 
short silence, during which he had been surveying the 
room, the ornamental furniture, and the luxurious easy 
chair in which he was reposing. 

“Happened, dear father!—you have been very ill; 
and now you are better, and you must be very calm 
and quiet, or you will be ill again,” Violet answered, 
soothingly. 

“Are you restored to Tredorvan ?” he asked, not 
regarding her caution. 

“ Yes—no—never mind Tredorvan, father,” she said. 

“NoP did you mean no?” he asked ina tone that 
showed he would be answered. 

“T meant it, father. But be satisfied; the right 
heir is at Tredorvan, and I have something better than 
that estate, and so have you.” 

“Better !—what? What have we got? what have I 
got?” he exclaimed excitedly. 

“Dear, kind friends,” she answered in a low tone, 
after a pause. 

He turned away, with an air of mortified disappoint- 
ment, saying with bitterness, ‘‘Friends! you have 
friends, but J—I have none!” 

Seeing he relapsed now into a musing fit, Violet re- 
mained silent, hoping he would not return to the sub- 
ject till he was stronger; but, starting from his reverie, 
he cried in an agitated tone— 

“Friends, did you say? Violet, am I beholden to 
your friends (I have none) for being here? How came 
we to leave the house where the widow lived P” 

“It was ordered by our kind doctor; he said you 
wanted the change,” Violet answered, trembling. 

“Oh—that—that is another thing!” said the sick 
man, satisfied that the doctor had been the author of 
the improvements, and unable to reflect on the question 
of ways and means. But shortly after, when a small 
carriage stood in readiness at the door, waiting to drive 
him out, he said almost sternly to Violet, ‘“ How is this? 
This is not the doctor’s carriage !” 

She was obliged to admit the truth, but assured him 
it was his for the present. ‘Pray use it, and don’t— 
pray don’t throw yourself back by troubling your mind 
now, fatber; it is really yours.” 

“ How, child?” he asked, sharply. 

“Because it is mine, and therefore it must be yours,” 
she replied. 

“Then you have recovered the estate?” he asked; 
“that villain Mildrum has been forced to fly; yes, 
yes—I see; but why don’t we gothereP I am glad— 
I should like to see you there.” 

The glitter in his eyes warned Violet to use the 
utmost caution; she dared not even look at him, but, 
taking his arm, essayed to lead his tottering frame 
towards the carriage. His face beamed on her with 
tender delight as they passed onward. The driver with 
Bome difficulty placed him on the seat; as he was adjust- 
ing his wraps, the sick man suddenly exclaimed and 
turned deadl ypale. Violet, who was assisting the driver, 
looked round to discover the occasion of his alarm, and 
beheld a young man standing in a hesitating posture. 
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“TJ did not intend so sudden an introduction, my kind 
old friend,” said Goldie—for he it was—coming forward. 
“T have just arrived, and meant to prepare you for our 
meeting ; but I trust, as there is nothing but pleasure 
in it for both of us, I have not done harm.” 

So occupied was he with the spectral appearance of 
his old tutor, that he was scarcely aware of the pre- 
sence of Violet, who stood wondering, but more than 
half guessing, who the stranger was. 

Mr. Tranicher tried to gasp out an answer, but 
looked hopelessly at Violet. Goldie, seeing his excite- 
ment, exclaimed: “I must drive you; I can explain my 
coming then, without getting a scolding from the 
doctor for keeping you from your drive.” As he spoke, 
he turned to Violet, to whom he, for the first time, 
bowed; and, handing her into the carriage, took the 
driver’s seat himself, dismissing the man. 

Before Mr. Tranicher and Violet had recovered from 
their surprise, Goldie, who soon cleared the village, 
turned round to them and said, “ My mother tried to 
keep me quiet till she got leave to let me come; but I 
could not wait. Iwas determined to see for myself; 
for I longed to tell you what an inestimable friend you 
have been to me, and how deeply we all feel it.” 

The flush on the sick man’s face, which trembled 
convulsively, answered more eloquently than words 
could have done. 

“Dear old friend! what troubles we have gone 
through! but, by God’s mercy, we are in smooth water 
now. I told my mother that you would be all the better 
for seeing me, and you ave already !” he said, gaily; “ but 
you mustn’t talk—not a word. Oh, I have grown quite 
an old man—so considerate and reasonable!’ he added, 
with a half laugh. 

And thus the drive went on, Mr. Tranicher gra- 
dually recovering his calmness, and at length becoming 
almost cheerful as Goldie continually turned to address 
to him some pleasant words. 

“He has forgotten me!” thought Violet, as she 
noticed that his attention was exclusively directed to 
her father. “ Forgotten—bow foolish! he never knew me 
but as an infant; nor I him but in imagination.” And 
a half shade of pique and disappointment vanished from 
her brow. She carefully avoided the possibility of 
meeting his eye, and, like him, confined all her notice 
to her father. 

“You will come in with us?” Mr. Tranicher asked, 
as Goldie lifted him from the carriage at the house- 
door. 

“I must return to the inn now to write letters,” ho 
replied ; “but this evening, if I may——” He turned 
round to look at Violet for permission; but she had 
gone in to prepare her father’s couch. 

“ Violet, Violet!” exclaimed Mr. Tranicher. 
thinks you are coming in.” 

“T will be with you early, after you are rested, when 
we can enjoy a long talk, and a happy one!” said 
Goldie, cordially returning the pressure of his hand. 

When Violet, who, from the window, had seen him 
turn away, heard of his purposed visit, alternate feelings 
swayed her. Their position was greatly changed since 
the old days of ship-building. Unknown, unsuspected 
by herself, she had, from that infant knowledge of him, 
treasured the remembrance of him in her heart of 
hearts. It had grown with her growth, and strengthened 
with her strength. He was lost to her, as to all; and, 
in absence of the truth, she had invested him in her 
imagination with every perfection; his memory was one 
of those bright dreams which she loved to prolong—to 
return to; and it had helped to cheat many an hour of 
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its weariness and gloom. But the golden-haired, beau- 
tiful youth, whose eyes had looked so lovingly on her, as 
she had watched his work—where could she trace him 
in the tall athletic man, with the crispe? dark hair and 
bronzed complexion, who had so suddeiiiy appeared to 
dash, as it were, the visions of her childhold ? “ Besides, 
he is now a rich man, and Iam poor. Mr. Boyce says 
@ provision will be made for us, and, for my father’s sake, 
I hope it will; but I will not do anything to influence 
them. No doubt he pities my father. Yes, I could 
see that he did; once or twice his eyes were just as 
full of tenderness as when Psha! how silly I am! 
what have I to do with his eyes?” she mentally cried, 
starting up. “I have been allowing myself to make an 
idol of a mere fancy; it is time to throw such folly by.” 
And, after resolving to be wise and strong, and to 
set her looks in ice, and her words in snow—above all, 
to turn out of her brain all the sentimental rubbish she 
had allowed to hide there—she went down to her 
father. 

“ Our young friend will be here this evening, Violet,” 
said Mr. Tranicher. 

“T am glad of it; it will amuse you, and give me an 
opportunity of going to see the poor widow in the old 
lodgings.” 

“What, leave him?” asked Mr. Tranicher, much 
surprised. 

“ Possibly your conversation would be less fettered 
without me; and you remember that, although you 
know him well, Iam a stranger to him; I never saw 
him but as a child.” 

“ You have always spoken of him with such interest,” 
Mr. Tranicher remarked, with an air of disappoint- 
ment. 

“Interest? yes; he was interesting to every one 
from his history; but let me put your pillow up: you 
have not slept long enough yet.” 

“No; I must sleep more. Read to me till I fall 
asleep. I want sleep. I am too—too happy.” 

Violet took a book, intending to steal away directly 
he was asleep. Her cadences became more and more 
monotonous, till they had attained the regular lullaby 
tone and measure. “ He is asleep,” she said at length; 
gently laying down the book and turning towards the 
door. It opened, and Goldie stood before her. He must 
have written but few letters, or short ones; no last 
words, no postscripts. She pointed to her father and 
laid her finger on her lips. 

Goldie advanced, and took both her hands. 

When Mr. Tranicher awoke, after what had seemed to 
them an unreasonably short sleep, they were sitting side 
by side, and hand in hand, looking as happy as happy 
could be. The ice thawed, the snow melted; and the 
“rubbish” was all put back again, with serious additions. 
Goldie declared that, if he had never seen her before, 
he should have fallen in love with her at first sight; 
but that when he heard of her filial sacrifice, and of her 
kind remembrance of him, testified by her value for the 
ship, he resolved to see her, and tell her he had kept 
his heart for the little maid who had given him hers 
when nobody else cared for him. 

He had not half finished what he had to tell, when 
Mr. Tranicher was so inconsiderate as to open his eyes 
without sufficient warning to enable them to collect 
themselves into calmness. He looked at them in silence, 
and some suspicion must have crossed his mind, for he 
closed his eyes again and smiled. 

Goldie drew Violet’s arm in his, and led her to the 
couch. “ You expected this, didn’t. you?” he said, in a 
joyous tone. 
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The sick man looked at them, and raised his eyes in 
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thankfulness. ‘“ How ill-deserved !” he exclaimed. 

That evening was one of felicity, such as does not 
occur often in a life. Plans were talked over of the 
future, and before Goldie rose to leave, Violet felt as if 
they had never been separated from the day that he left 
her for his long walk. 

How it came to pass the reader must discover, but 
Violet never once remembered her intention of going to 
see the poor widow. 


CHAPTER LXVI.—CHURCH BELLS PRETTY MUSIC, 


“ Zittau,” said Mrs. Boyce, “you will be delighted to 
hear, I am sure, that we are all going to be so happy; 
there is to be a wedding !” 

“ Berry glad, ma’am,” responded Zillah, heartily. 
“ Weddings is berry good, dat sartain.”’ 

“ When they are happy ones, and likely to turn out 
as I trust this will,” said her mistress. 

“ Missee Bilette?” inquired Zillah. 

“Yes, and Goldie; and they will go to Tredorvan, 
and we shall spend half our time with them there. You 
will like that, Zillah ?” 

Mrs. Boyce had expected a hearty response, but Zillah 
looked divided, and was silent. 

“You will like to be at Tredorvan?” asked her 
mistress. 

“Oh, yes! ‘Dorban’ berry fine place—for Missee 
Bilette and Massa Goly.” 

“And why not for you?” asked Mrs. Boyce, sur- 
prised at her tone. 

* Not my home, ma’am,” said Zillah. 

“What! are you home-sick, my friend? longing for 
the old country ?” 

“No, ma’am; no long for de ole country dis time,” 
said Zillah, looking foolish and twiddling her fingers. 

“Then what do you want?” asked her mistress, for 
she saw she wanted something. 

“Tink I like little home; hab a husband too,” Zillah 
got out at last, still looking down sheepishly. 

* You marry?” asked Mrs. Boyce, unfeignedly sur- 
prised. 

“ Why I’se no be marry ?” Zillah asked, very sharply 
and much offended. “ Beeber berry ban’some somebody 
—sabe him money, too—and him Iub me. Why I'se 
no marry Beeber ?” 

“ Why not, indeed!” answered her mistress, much 
relieved. ‘ And a capital match too. And when is it 
to be, Zillah ?” 

“See, ma’am,” replied the love-stricken damsel, 
“ Beeber in hurry. I’se tell him, ‘’Noder day, Beeber, 
but him no wait.” 

“Very well, then the two weddings shall be to 
gether.” 

She lost no time in communicating the news to the 
household, charging them all for charity’s sake to re 
spect Zillah’s feelings on the subject, and to be as serious 
about her matrimonial arrangements as about their 
young master’s. 


| CHAPTER LXVII.—THE WEDDING-DAY. 
Ir would be hard to say, when the wedding-day came, 
which was the pleasantest thing to see. 

The brides were not alike in colour nor shape, and 
Zillah’s ornaments were brighter, if less costly, than 
Violet’s; but, if an expression of happiness is more at- 
tractive and enjoyable than mere outward beauty oF 
adornment, it would. have been difficult to choose be 
tween them. 

The rector performed the ceremony; and the second 
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wedding—which the ostentatious fiuery of the couple, 
and their entire satisfaction with themselves and each 
other, invested with an inevitable feeling of the ludi- 
crous—helped to lighten the pressure of the intense hap- 
piness he felt in joining the hands of the children in 
whose welfare his heart had been bound up. 

Perhaps Gandy, out of livery, as the rector’s gentle- 
man, in ecstasies with the whole affairs of the family of 
which he was, he felt, eminently one, was about as bright 
a spectacle as that bright day presented. 

Of course Mr. Marveldine was there, and as many of 
his eleven as were able to come or eligible for such an 
occasion; and he declared that all things were getting 
so straight and orderly that he should have no more 
work to do, except what might turn up at home. 

And Mr. and Mrs. Winkler were there; and when the 
former congratulated the bride and bridegroom at the 
breakfast, he said, “ May the bride of your youth, my 
friend, be exceeded in value only by the wife of your 
old age--according to my happy experience!” 

His little lady was hidden behind a great cake, or she 
would have felt very uncomfortable; but the remem- 
brance that nobody listened to speeches at such times 
reassured her. 

To nurse, of course, nothing had happened unex- 
pectedly, as she had seen it all before in the fire; but 
Biddy remarked that one word of promise in the Bible— 
promises that never meant yes or no, as things turned out 
—was worth more to her than all the live coals and 
hangers in the biggest furnace in the world. 

Mrs. Boyce had insisted on Nancy’s being at the 
wedding. Goldie had entreated her; but she could not 
be induced to join a scene so unlike any she had ever 
witnessed or shared in. A comfortable home, when she 
chose to take refuge in it, was prepared for her at Balla; 
but a room was appropriated to her use at the rectory, 
and to this she gradually addicted herself, being won 
by the- gentleness of the rector: well she remembered, 
too, his words of comfort to her dying Nanny. 

During their travels, Goldie had taught her to read, 
ard as age, and the infirmities brought on by the severe 
trials to which her iron constitution had been exposed, 
drew on, the same truths that lighted her child’s path 
through the dark valley dawned on her heart. She 
regularly attended the church, and listened earnestly to 
the sermons which Mr. Goldison had long directed to 
the hearts and understandings of an ignorant, unculti- 
vated people. 

At the celebration of Easter, his sermons on the 
Resurrection affected her so powerfully that she stood 
up, as she was accustomed to do, fixing a full stare at 
him throughout, and ejaculating occasionally as she 
derived satisfaction from his words. She waylaid him 
in the churchyard, saying, “It’s true about my Nanny 
living again, and me seeing her. I know now.” From 
that time she spoke of her without reserve; of her 
own death with satisfaction; but chiefly she liked to 
hear the Scripture promises and descriptions of the 
Resurrection. ‘lo her the second coming of the Lord, 
whose saving work was her adoration and praise, was 
no notion, no question, no critical argumentative point, 
but a fact—a fact full of joy, of blessing; and her happiest 
moments were those in which she believed it most firmly, 
and realized it most clearly. 

Why should the reader be brought into the pain of 
thief-hunting and spider-catching? Suffice it to say, Mr. 
Calder, alias Mr. Mildrum, was caught and not spared ; 
but we will not go to his trial, nor hear his sentence. 

Neither will we follow the miserable Slipley and her 
companions through their life of suffering, which taught 
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them the folly of choosing so hard a master as Satan, 
whose bread is ashes, and whose wages is death. 

As to Mr. Boyce, the restoration of his son worked a 
deeper change than any of the outward circumstances 
that had been ade use of in bringing about his altered 
mind and terver. Goldie honestly confessed to him 
that the remembrance he had had of him was s0 
oppressive to his spirit, so revolting to his naturally 
fiery and stubborn will, that it had been the chief rea- 
son for hisrunning away. Mr. Calder had constantly 
reminded him of what he would have to undergo when 
his father returned. 

“This is humbling, my dear boy! but we have both 
been plunged into the furnace, that the dross might be 
purged; happy for you that you have been chastened in 
youth; for me, the lesson was not sent till gray hairs 
were on me. And oh, what years of sin, that might 
have been happy and useful ones, frown at me in the 
past! But all is well that ends well.” 

Mr. Tranicher never entirely recovered from the 
wreck of his fine mind. He was perpetually losing 
himself in some visionary existence, more frequently 
painful than pleasurable; and he thus created the only 
cloud that for many years dimmed the happiness of 
Goldison and Violet Boyce. 





SUPERSTITIONS OF SEAMEN. 


SurPERstITIoNs connected with the sea have been a fertile 
source of mystery to the credulous from the earliest 
times. It is not surprising that the “ many-sounding” 
deep should have found utterances that the uneducated 
mind would exaggerate beyond the bounds of reason, 
when poets, and writers of all times, have indulged in 
marvellous relations about occurrences which a know- 
ledge of the causes of natural phenomena might, in most 
instances, easily have explained. 

Ancient writers are diffuse in the description of pro- 
digies witnessed by mariners at sea, many of which, 
originating from simple causes, received the addition of 
a divine interposition. The sudden breaking up of a 
dense fog, and the sun shining in undimmed splendour, 
was attributed to the appearance of Apollo himself, 
as the saints, in later ages, were supposed miraculously 
to intervene for the protection of scamen. Into this 
remote part of the subject, however, it is not our inten- 
tion to enter; but we would merely notice how the 
superstitions of pagan times, modified according to the 
change in religious belief, have clung to succeeding ages, 
and are not yet quite extinct among the seafaring 
people of some countries. The monks, in the Middle 
Ages, were the chroniclers of saintly interpositions at 
sea, and took care to reap a goodly harvest from the 
credulity of the ignorant. 

The gross ignorance that prevailed, until within a 
late period, of the most ordinary principles of meteoro- 
logy and nautical science encouraged a belief in the 
supernatural, and gave a loose rein to credulity. Only 
half a century ago, in the west of England, a strange 
hollow noise on the sea coast was supposed to pro- 
ceed from a spirit called Bucca, and foretold a tempest. 
It was an object of terror to all mariners on the coast. 
It is well known that sound travels much faster than 
currents in the air. It was, therefore, the former 
that indicated the approach of a very heavy storm, 
which seldom takes place on that wild and rocky 
shore without a shipwreck on some parts of its Atlantic 
coasts. 

Ignorance is the parent of superstition, as it often 
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is of disaster; for the want of nautical knowledge is 
too frequently the cause of shipwrecks. Landsmen, 
however, as well as sailors, have their strange beliefs 
and their vulgar prejudices, as we have read in a late 
number of the “ Leisure Hour” (No. 800). That such 
is the case is a reproach to our boasted civilization. The 
favuurite doctrine of “luck,” good and bad auguries, 
inauspicious days, fortune-telling, and a host of similar 
absurdities, are still current throughout the length and 
breadth of the land. So we must not judge too harshly 
of seamen, whose isolated occupations and modes of 
life render them more susceptible of fanciful impres- 
sions. Although the boldest men alive, yet they are 
frequently abject slaves of superstitious fears. ‘ In- 
numerable,” observes Scot, in his “* Witchcraft,” “ are the 
reports of accidents unto such as frequent the seas, as 
fishermen and sailors, who discourse of noises, flashes, 
fires, shadows, echoes, and other things nighty seen or 
heard upon the water.” Andrews says: ‘“ Superstition 
and profaneness, those extremes of human conduct, are 
too often found united in the sailor; and the man 
who dreads the stormy effect of drowning a cat, or of 
whistling a country dance while he leans over the 
gunwale, will, too often, wantonly defy his Creator, by 
the most daring execrations and the most licentious 
behaviour.” 

The surrender of Jack’s belief in the supernatural 
will probably be one of the last conquests of knowledge 
over superstition. Falconer thus describes this adhesion 
to old prejudices in the old English seaman :— 

** Each veteran rule he prized, 
And all improvements haughtily despised.’’ 

Omens, for good or for evil, were derived from birds 
and marine animals. “ A kingfisher hanged by the bill,” 
says Sir Thomas Browne, “showeth what quarter the 
wind is, by an occult and secret property converting the 
breast to that part of the horizon from whence the wind 
doth blow.” Shakespeare alludes to the halcyon in this 
sense :— 

 Disown, affirm, and turn their haleyon beaks 
With every gale and vary of their masters.” 
The ancients believed that, so long as the female king- 
fishers sat on their eggs, no storm or tempest disturbed 
the face of the ocean. In “ Iter Boreale” we read :— 
** The peaceful kingfishers are met together 
About the decks, and prophesy calm weather.’’ 
Pennant observes that the Great Auk is a bird noticed 
by seamen never to wander beyond soundings, and 
aecording to its appearance they direct their measures, 
being then assured that land is not very remote. Thus 
sailors, in modern times, paid regard to anguries in the 
same manner that Aristophanes tells us the Greek 
mariners did more than two thousand years ago :— 
* From birds in sailing, men instructions take, 
Now lie in port, now sail, and profit make.”’ 

The Osprey is abundant during the summer along the 
coasts of North America, and its presence is hailed by 
fishermen with the same feelings of satisfaction as the 
appearance of the gannet upon our own shores. 

The Tern is considered in the same light, as the har- 
binger of a good and prosperous fishing season. Its 
appearance was similarly appreciated by the sagas of the 
Norse vikings :— 

** Now let the steed of ocean bound 
O’er the North Sea with dashing sound; 
Let nimble tern and screaming gull 
Fly round and round—our net is full.” 

The Stormy Petrels, the “ Mother Carey’s chickens” 
of very early times, bring to the mariners of all nations 
apprehensions of danger; owing, probably, to the 
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appearance of the birds when, perhaps, a thousand miles 
from any land, apparently untired, and seldom seen 
resting or eating. 

Seamen believe that sea-gulls retiring to land foretell 
a storm, but this migration of sea-birds generally arises 
from their security in finding food, such as earthworms 
and larves driven out of the ground by severe floods; 
the fish on which they prey in fine weather leave the 
surface and go deeper during storms. 

The Swan was an omen of fair weather to mariners, 
Coleridge has immortalised the Albatross as the har- 
binger of good fortune. 

One of the most curious instances of a belief in bird 
omens occurred so recently as 1857. Captain Johnson, 
of the Norwegian bark “ Ellen,” who fortunately picked 
up forty-nine of the passengers and crew of the “ Central 
America” after the steamer had sunk, arrived in New 
York on the 20th of September, and made the following 
singular statement: “Just before six o’clock on the 
afternoon of September 12, I was standing on the 
quarter-deck, with two others of the crew at the same 
time, besides the man at the helm. Suddenly a bird 
flew around me, first grazing my right shoulder. After- 
wards it flew around the vessel, then it again commenced 
to fly around my head. It soon flew at my face, when 
I caught hold of it. The bird was unlike any that I had 
ever seen. The colour of its feathers was a dark iron- 
gray; the body was a foot and a half in length, with 
wings three and a half feet from tip to tip. It had a 
beak full eight inches long, and teeth like a small hand- 
saw. In capturing the bird, it gave mea bite on the 
thumb ; two of the crew who assisted in tying its legs 
were also bitten. As it strove to bite everybody, I had 
its head cut off, and the body thrown overboard. When 
the bird flew to the ship we were going a little east of 
north-east. I regarded the appearance of the bird as 
an omen, and an indication that I must change my 
course. I accordingly headed to the eastward direct. 
I should not have deviated from my course ‘nad not the 
bird visited the ship; and, had it not been for this 
change of course, I should not have fallen in with the 
forty-nine passengers whom I fortunately saved from 
sudden death.” 

Dolphins and porpoises playing about a ship betoken 
stormy weather, and are unlucky omens to the modern 
sailor; the ancients, however, regarded the appearance 
of the dolphin as a sign of good fortune. According to 
old fables, dolphins and porpoises offered themselves in 
storms to convey shipwrecked mariners to the shore. 
The story of Arion is well known. Like many other 
pagan fictions, this classic myth was invested by the 
earlier Christian converts with a deeper, holier meaning; 
and the dolphin, so constantly recognised in sculptures 
and frescoes, points, not to the delivery of Arion, but to 
Him who opens to mankind the path of deliverance. 
By a strange perversion this notion afterwards got 
mixed up with the waters of baptism. 

A belief was long current that the barnacle, a well- 
known kind of shell-fish which is found adhering to the 
bottom of ships, would, when broken off, become a species 
of goose. Several old writers affirm this, and Holin- 
shed gravely declares that he saw the feathers of these 
barnacles hang out of the shell at least two inches. 

In éarly times the Virgin was supposed to exercise 4 
miraculous influence over the destinies of mariners; and 
a similar persuasion still prevails among many Roman 
Catholic seamen. The Sardinian fishermen indulge, 
besides, in a plurality of saints to favour their vocation. 
It is customary to draw by lot the name of a saint, and 
invoke him as the protector and patron of the time, and 
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he is paid by the present of the largest fish, which the 
priest obligingly takes care of in his own larder. Among 
the most conspicuous sea saints was St. Nicholas, and in 
Roman Catholic countries his chapels generally stand 
within sight of the sea, and are plentifully stocked with 
yotive offerings by seamen. The same practices existed 
in our country. Lambarde, speaking of St. Nicholas’ 
Chapel, near Hythe, describes it as one of the places 
** Where such as had escaped the sea 
Were wont to leave their guifts.”* 

Innumerable are the stories of saints interposing 
on behalf of seamen in peril, and sometimes in a comical 
manner. Thus we are told of a certain ship having 
sprung & leak at sea, and the vessel was nigh sinking 
when the captain vowed that, should some saint or 
other vouchsafe to stop the leak, he would give him the 
profits of his cargo, and a couple of small models of ships 
in gold and silver. It seems that at this perilous 
moment the saint was engaged with his barber in the 
operation of shaving, and instantly became acquainted, 
by some mental telegraphy, of the condition in which 
the captain stood. Out of kindness he threw away 
the looking-glass which he held in his hand, and this 
flew off to the vessel, adhering to the aperture in the 
side, and stopping the leak. On the vessel’s reaching 
its destination in safety, the captain, agreeably to pro- 
mise, brought his offering in gold and the two little 
vessels. The saint told the captain to restore the look- 
ing-glass to the barber, on which he was asked what 
looking-glass was meant. He was told to examine the 
ship and see for himself, when, sure enough, there was 
the glass covering the hole in the ship’s side with the 
most scrupulous nicety. Legends of this character are 
uumerous among old writers. 

The Phantom Ship has long been the favourite theme 
of story-writers, and a belief in the existence (if we may 
so term it) of this supernatural phenomenon was current 
among seamen of various countries for a considerable 
period. It originated in Holland, and the “ Flying 
Dutchman” soon had believers among English seamen. 
There were few ships that doubled the Cape but had 
among their crews some who had seen the marvel. 

Akin to this legend is the strange sail seen in the 
distance by the “ Ancient Mariner.” ‘The most appalling 
personage in this narrative is the spectre woman who 
is called “ Life in Death.” Apparitions have been always 
a fruitful source of terror to seamen. In the “New 
Catalogue of Vulgar Errors,” 1767, we read, “I look upon 
our sailors to care as little what becomes of themselves 
as any set of people under the sun, yet no persons are so 
much terrified at the thoughts of an apparition. Their 
sea songs are full of them. They firmly believe their 
existence; and honest Jack Tar shall be more frightened 
at the glimmering of the moon upon the tackling of the 
ship than he would be if a Frenchman were to clap a 
blunderbuss at his head.” , 

Among the ancients it was believed that certain 
persons had the power of raising tempests at sea. In 
the “ Odyssey,” Eolus is represented as thus gifted, 
and Calypso is said to have been able to control the 
winds. The belief in human agency to influence the 
ocean prevailed in the fifteenth century. Witches were 
Supposed to possess this attribute. King James, in 
his “ Demonology,” says that “ witches can raise stormes 
and tempestes in the aire, either on sea or land.” Regi- 
nald Scot had the advantage of his royal master in this 
respect, and his book, published in 1584, was designed 
to demonstrate the absurdity of the prevalent belief 
m witchcraft, much to the indignation of the “ British 
Solomon.” 
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Particular seasons of the year and saints’ days were 
held in superstitious veneration among marinecs, and 
peculiar customs were attached to them. ‘I'he old prac- 
tice of setting the nets at Christmas Eye was general 
throughout Sweden. The fishermen of Folkestone chose 
eight of the largest and best whitings out of every boat, 
when they came home from fishing, and sold them 
apart from the rest. Out of the profit arising from 
these they made a feast every Christmas Eve, which 
they called a rwmbald. On the vigil of All Saints’ Day 
the fishermen of Orkney sprinkled what was called 
JSore-spoken water over their boats, when they had not 
been successful. They also made the sign of the cross 
on their boats with tar. In the island of Lewis the 
fishermen used to send a man very early on May Day 
to Barvas river, in order that any females might be pre- 
vented from crossing it first, as it would hinder the 
salmon from coming into the river all the year round. 
Among the Fins, any fisherman creating a disturbance 
on St. George’s Day is in danger of encountering storms 
and tempests. Nets were never used between All Saints’ 
Day and St. Martin’s Day. Any infraction of this rule 
would bring disaster. St. Blaise’s Day was also thus 
regarded. Sneezing on Christmas Day is considered a 
favourable omen by the seamen in most parts. The 
fishermen of Hartlepool observe Curling and Palm 
Sundays, and Easter Day. In the Orkneys the fisher- 
men put the black cross to many days in the year, in 
which they would neither go to sea nor do any work 
at home—a comfortable superstition for the indolent. 
St. Peter’s Day (25th June) was consecrated to several 
curious observances by mariners. That ominous day, 
Friday, so dark-lined to many weak-headed individuals, 
not only at sea but ashore, was, and is still, considered 
by some mariners a blank day for sailing. The “ Wel- 
lesley,” bearing the flag of the Earl of Dundonald, on 
leaving Plymouth for the West Indies, got under way 
on Friday, March 24th, 1848; but, after, she had got 
outside the breakwater, she was recalled by the port- 
admiral, and did not leave again until the following day. 
The object of this delay was to send the mail-bags, but 
the seamen firmly believed that the gallant admiral left 
something behind purposely to avoid going to sea on a 
Friday. The first Monday in April, the day on which 
Cain was born and Abel was slain; the second Monday 
in August,.on which Sodom and Gomorrah were de- 
stroyed; December 31, on which day Judas was born, 
who betrayed the Redeemer—these were accounted evil 
days by seamen. A Cornish saying places Candlemas 
Day as ill-omened for sailing. Bishop Hall, speaking 
of a superstitious man, says: “ He will never set to sea 
except on Sunday.” At Preston Pans it seems to be 
the practice with many to sail on that day for the fishing- 
grounds. <A clergyman of the town is said to have 
preached against this Sabbath-breaking, and the fisher- 
men, to prevent any ill befalling them in consequence, 
made a small image of rags, and burnt it on the top of 
their chimneys. 

Bells had a superstitious influence upon the minds of 
seamen. All readers are familiar with the admirable 
ballad by Southey of the “Inchcape Bell.” In former 
times the bell which rung the people of St. Monan’s, in 
Scotland, to public worship, hung upon a tree in the 
churchyard, and was removed every year during the 
herring season, because the fishermen believed the 
herrings were scared away by the sound. 

One of the superstitions that still cling to the sea- 
faring life is a confidence in the virtues of a child’s caul, 
as a preservation against drowning. The caul is a thin 
membrane found encompassing the head of some children 
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when born, and, from remote times, it was thought 
a good omen for the child itself, productive of good 
fortune, and a preserver from danger to the purchaser. 
But, apart from the supposed magical properties of the 
caul in other matters, we allude to the belief still current 
of its power to prevent shipwrecks and save from 
drowning, as such cauls have been eagerly sought 
after by seamen and persons going on a voyage. Fre- 
quent advertisements in the newspapers have shown the 
value set upon this object of superstition. Thirty, 
twenty, and fifteen guineas have been asked for cauls, 
though probably the march of intelligence has reduced 
the price, for we find an advertisement in the “ Western 
Daily News,” a Plymouth paper, of February 9th, in 
the present year, of one for sale, “ for safeguard at sea,” 
price five guineas. 

Rats leaving a ship are considered indicative of mis- 
fortune, probably from the same idea that crows will not 
build upon trees that are likely to fall. To cut the hair, 
or pare the nails, during a calm, was considered likely 
to provoke storms. The dim form of the full moon, seen 
with the new moon, was considered an evil augury by 
the sailors of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries :— 

** I saw the new moon late yestreen 
With the old moon in her arm; 


And if we go to sea, master, ° 
I fear we'll come to harm.”’ 


When the moon, in the first or last quarter, lies in 
nearly a horizontal direction, or “ flat on her back,” as 
sailors say, with her horns upwards, it is considered a 
sign of fair weather, as “you may hang your hat upon 
them.” A horse-shoe nailed to the mast is thought by 
sailors not only a security against the evil one (as 
country folks believe in our rural districts), but a specific 
A belief prevails among the 


against many dangers. 
fishermen on the Norfolk coasts that when any person 
¥s drowned a voice is heard from the water, ominous of 


a squall. If acat plays with a gown or apron it isa sign 
ofa gale. There are persons, also, who pretend to have 
seen the sea-dog “ Shock,” who comes out of the sea at 
times, by way of recreation, and roams over the hills. 
Carrying dead bodies in ships has always been a sore 
point with sailors. A coffin, made of the mainmast of 
the French ship “ L’Orient,’ was sent to Nelson by a 
brother sailor, to remind him, amidst all the glory that 
attended him, he was but mortal. The great com- 
mander received the present in a proper spirit, and had 
the coffin placed in his own cabin in the “ Vanguard ;” 
but at length, in compliance with the superstitious 
feelings of his crew, he ordered the monitor of mortality 
to be sent below. 

The Swedish anglers say that if a woman strides 
across the rod no trout will be caught that day. The 
fishermen of Preston Pans, if on their way they meet 
a pig, at once turn back, and defer their embarkation— 
the event bodes ill for their fishery. In the Orkneys 
mariners, on going to sea, would consider themselves 
exposed to imminent danger if, by accident, they turned 
their boat in opposition to the sun’s course. In Sweden 
it is thought a bad omen to turn the prow of a boat 
towards the shore. The Swedish fishermen believe that 
for any one to say “ good luck” to them when starting is 
ominous; also, that pins found in a church, and made 
into hooks, get- the best fish. Tackle, they say, stolen from 
a friend or a neighbour will secure better fortune than 
that bought with money—a species of larceny more pro- 
fitable to the fisherman than comfortable to his friends. 
Carew mentions “that to talk of hares, or such uncouth 
things, proves as ominous to a fisherman as the beginning 
of a voyage to a mariner on Candlemas Day.” ‘The 
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Cornish fishermen have a superstition that if a white hare 
frequents the quays at night, a storm will arise. In For- 
farshire there are fishermen who, on a hare crossing 
their path while on their way to the boats, will not put 
to sea. A dead hare on board a ship is considered a sure 
sign of a tempest. Sneezing, a potent omen in ancient 
days, had its portent for good or for evil among scamen.. 
A sneeze on the left side at the moment of embarking 
prognosticated evil, while a fortunate sneeze on the 
right side ensured a favourable voyage. 

Good luck is as much the creed of the seaman as it is 
of many credulous persons on land. In the “ Banff 
Journal,” a few years back, we find the following :—* The 
herring fishery being very backward, some of the fisher- 
men of Buckie dressed:a cooper in a flannel shirt, with 
burs stuck all over it, and in this condition he was car- 
ried in procession through the town in a hand-barrow. 
This was done to bring ‘ better luck’ to the fishery. It 
happened, too, in a district where there are no fewer than 
nine churches and chapels of various kinds, and thirteen 
schools.” After this we have no occasion to sneer at 
the modern Greek fishermen for their libations to the 
sea, and invocations of the saints. 

The fishermen of Greenock have a strange idea that, 
if a fly falls into a glass from which any person has 
been drinking, or is about to drink, it is an omen of 
good luck to the drinker. The sailors of the Firth 
of Forth believe that, if they chance to meet a woman 
barefooted who has broad feet and flattish great toes 
when they are proceeding to their boats, they will have 
bad luck. It is considered unlucky to sell fish for the 
first time in the day to a person having broad thumbs. 
On the highest mound of the hill above Weston-super- 
Mare is a heap of stones, to which every fisherman in 
his walk to Sand Bay contributes one for “ luck’s” sake. 
It is thought “ unlucky” to lose a water-bucket or a mop 
at sea. Children on board are always regarded with 
favour by Jack, as likely to bring good luck; not so a 
cat, which is sure to overturn the balance of charce with 
evil. To play at cards on board is unlucky, and in this 
we are disposed to agree for once. At Redfarre, in 
Yorkshire, it was customary every year to change a 
boat’s crew for “ luck’s” sake. 

Instances are constantly occurring to show that an 
unhealthy imagination still lingers among many sea- 
faring people as well as others. Our readers are, no 
doubt, aware that a horrible murder was committed at 
sea at the commencement of the present year, by a 
Swedish mariner on a mulatto. Both were seamen of 
the “ Raby Castle,” and do not appear to have been on 
ill terms. ‘The prisoner was considered a very harmless 
person on board previous to the crime, but, in sailor’s 
phrase, he was thought “short of a shilling,” or defi- 
cient in intelligence. He had been labouring under a 
most extraordinary hallucination that the deceased was 
a Russian Fin, and there is an idea among sailors that 
the Fins are wizards, and can draw blood of a ship’s 


mainmast ! 
* Oh, superstition! thy pernicious rigours, 
Inflexible to reason, truth, and nature, 
Banish humanity the gentlest breasts !’’ 





‘THE WRITINGS OF THOMAS HOOD. 


Iv considering the works of Thomas Hood we need 
indulge but little in dissertation; even if we had space 
for that, which we have not, it would be much bette 
to allow him to speak for himself. All his writings, 
different as they are in character, ranging as they 
do through imaginations and fancies the drollest, the 
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wittiest, and the most humorous, are marked by one strik- 


ing feature—they are always wholesome and free from 
false or morbid feeling. It has often been remarked 
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pathos or his humour—for which of the two opposite 


sides of his intellectual being he is most prized. If his 


wit is of a peculiar kind, not like that of ordinary wits, 
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that humour and pathos almost invariably go together, 
and that a writer is rarely eminent for one who is not 
also capable of the other. Hood was certainly no excep- 
tion to the rule; and it is difficult to say at this moment 
whether the author of “ Faithless Sally Brown,” and of 
the “ Bridge of Sighs,” is most endeared to us by his 


| mark in the very root of sadness. 


merely sparkle and show, but often profoundly sugges- 
tive and tonching, so, on the other hand, is his pathos 
peculiar to himself, often appealing to our deepest sym- 
pathies through forms of expression which seem to be 
leading up to the gay or frivolous, and yet hit their 
“ There’s not a string 
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attuned to mirth,” he says himself, “but has its chord 
in melancholy ;” and it seems to have been granted to 
him to discourse the saddest and the merriest music 
through a medium attuned to both passions at once, and 
responsive to either one at the slightest suggestions of 
fancy or feeling. 

In the lowest department of wit—that of punning— 
Hood was unapproached. It is not evident that he 
prized this faculty for more than it was worth, but it 
was @ source of income, and he worked it industriously; 
it was also a source of amusement to himself and others, 
and he revelled in it joyously. But his puns were not 
ordinary puns, consisting of a ludicrous play upon words 
merely; in one double sense they were apt to involve 
another double sense, which, while it surprised and de- 
lighted the reader, put him in possession of a new idea, 
serious or grotesque, as it might happen. Thus, in his 
“ Ode on the Prospect of Clapham College,” where he 
went to school as a boy, he wonders who keeps the school 
now— 

How many ushers he employs, 


How many maids, to see the boys 
Have nothing in their heads. 


The italics are not Hood’s. Instances of this sort 
will recur in numbers to the memory of readers familiar 
with his works. Perhaps the fairest notion of his average 
surface-wit and unpremeditated droll humour, as i: sea- 
soned his letters and conversation, may be derived from 
a list of odd titles to books, which, at the request of the 
Duke of Devonshire, he supplied to be used as lettering- 
pieces to sham volumes in a library. We shall cite only 
a few :— 

On Cutting Off Heirs with a Shilling. By Barber 

Beaumont. 

Percy Vere. In 40 volumes. 

Tadpoles; or, Tales out of My Own Head. 

Malthus’s Attack of Infantry. 

The Life of Zimmerman. By Himself. 

Pygmalion. By Lord Bacon. 

Boyle on Steam. 

Hanughtycultural Remarks on London Pride. 

Voltaire, Volney, Volta. 3 vols. 

Barrow on the Common Weal. 

Campaigns of the Brit. Arm. 

Leg. 
Recollections of Bannister. 


By one of the German 


By Lord Stair. 

Cursory Remarks on Swearing. 

In-i-go on Secret Entrances. 
Of all Hood’s lighter pieces, if imdeed it can be ranked 
with them, the “ Story of Miss Kilmansegg” is that 
which affords us the best view of his manysidedness, and 
of his various merits as a thinker, a teacher, and a 


writer. It abounds in humour, sometimes broad, some- 
times sufficiently grim and rather reeondite. It flashes 
with wit almost from beginning to end, whilst its moral 
purpose is of the highest, and its philosophy of the 
soundest. We laugh with the keenest relish as we read, 
and are borne along by the wondrous verse and rhythm; 
we can but laugh at the whimsical fancies, the oddly- 
disguised meanings, and the sharp, razor-like thrusts at 
human vanity and weakness; but, arrived at the end, 
our risible muscles relax, the inclination to mirth sub- 
sides. As we retrace the history, we feel the burden of 
the profound moral which throughout rides along on 
the playful metre, and we ponder musingly in sober 
sadness over many a bitter truth which the minstrel has 
declared, and even more at the portentous views of a 
thoroughly worldly life conjured up by his impossible 
fiction. 

We subjoin a few extracts from this poem in illustra- 
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tion of its varied style and subject. Read first as to the 


“ accident.” of birth :— 


Into this world we come like ships, 

Launched from the docks, and stocks, and slips, 
For fortune fair or fatal ; 

And one little craft is cast away 

In its very first trip in Babbicombe Bay, 
While another rides safe at Port Natal. 


What different lots our stars accord ! 
This babe to be hail’d and woo’d as a lord, 
And that to be shunn’d like a leper! 
One to the world’s wine, honey, and corn, 
Another, like Colchester native, born 
To its vinegar only and pepper. 


One is litter’d under a roof 

Neither wind nor water proof— 
That’s the prose of Lovein a Cottage— 

A puny, naked, shivering wretch, 

The whole of whose birthright would not fetch 
The price of a mess of pottage. 


Born of Fortunatus’s kin, 
Another comes tenderly usher’d in 
To a prospect all bright and burnish’d: 
No tenant he for life’s back slums— 
He comes to the world as a gentleman comes 
To a lodging ready furnish’d. 


And the other sex—the tender—the fair— 
What wide reverses of fate are there! 
Whilst Margaret, charm’d by the Bulbul rare, 
In a garden of Gul reposes, 
Poor Peggy hawks nosegays from street to street, 
Till—think of it, ye who find life so sweet !— 
She hates the smell of roses. 


For Hood’s humorous powers of description, note 
the sketch of the parents as they are present at the 
christening :— 

To paint the maternal Kilmansegg 
The pen of an Hastern Poet would beg, 
And need am elaborate sonnet ; 
How she sparkled with gems whenever she stirr’d, 
And her head niddle-noddled at every word, 
And seem’d so happy, a Paradise Bird 
Had nidificated upon it. 


And Sir Jacob the father strutted and bew’d, 
And smiled to himself, and laughed aloud, 
To think of bis heiress and daughter 
And then in his pockets he made a grope, 
And then, in the fulness of joy and hope, 
Seem’d washing his hands with invisible soap 
In imperceptible water. 

We commend the following passage on early educa- 
tion to the serious acceptation of all whom it may con- 
cern :— 

According to metaphysical creed, 
To the earliest books that children read 
For much good or much bad they are debtors ; 
Tut before with their A BC they start, 
‘There are things im morals as well as art, 
That play a very important part— 
* Impressions before the letters.” 
Dame Education begins the pile, 
Mayhap in the graceful Corinthian style, 
But alas for the elevation ! 
If the lady’s maid or gossip the nurse 
With a load of rubbish, or something worse, 
Have made a rotten foundation. 


The following exquisite passage will commend itself:— 


When leaving Eden’s happy land 
The grieving Angel led by the hand 
Our banish’d Father and Mother, 
Forgotten amid their awful doom, 
he tears, the fears, and the future’s gloom, 
On each brow was a wreath of Paradise bloom, 
That our Parents had twin’d for each other. 


It was only while sitting like figures of stone, 

For the grieving angel had skyward flown, 

As they sat, these two, in the world alone, 
With disconsolate hearts nigh cloven, 

That scenting the gust of happier hours, 

They look’d around for the precious flowers, 

And lo !—a last relic of Eden’s dear bowers— 
The chaplet that Love had woven! 
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And still when a pair of lovers meet 
There’s a sweetness in air, unearthly sweet, 
That savours still of that happy retreat 
Where Eve by Adam was courted: 
Whilst the joyous Thrush, and the gentle Dove, 
Wooed their mates in the boughs above, 
And the Serpent, as yet, only sported. 
Note in the following the mingled wit and sarcasm 
aimed at the matrimonial chances of fashionable life :— 
Alas! alas! for the woman’s fate 
Who has from a mob to choose her mage ! 
*Tis a strange and painful mystery ! 
But the more the eggs the worse the hatch, 
The more the fish the worse the catch, 
The more the sparks the worse the match, 
Is a faet in woman’s history. 


Here is one of the serious touches with which this 
strange story is in @ manner seasoned throughout :— 


*Tis a stern and startling thing to think 
How often mortality stands on the brink 
Of its grave without any misgiving : 
And yet in this slippery world of strife, 
In the stir of human bustle so rife, 
There are daily sounds to tell us that Life 
Is dying, and Death is living! 
Ay, Beauty the girl, and Love the boy, 
Bright as they are with hope and joy, 
How their souls would sadden instanter, 
To remember that one of those wedding bells 
Which ring so merrily through the dells, 
Is the same that knells 
Our last farewells, 
Only broken into a canter! 


The story of Miss Kilmansegg, as the reader may re- 
member, was written to show the utter worthlessness of 
mere wealth. It runs throughout its whole course in a 
veritable Pactolian channel: the verses glitter with 
gold, and are resonant of the precious metal as they 
hurry along, fate-driven, as it were, towards the tragical 
climax. Such a sabjeet suited Hood exactly, for there 


scarcely existed a man who cared less about wealth for 
its own sake, or who felt a heartier contempt for the 


host of servile worshippers who bow down to it. We 
close our extracts from this rare story with the following 
appropriate 
Morat. 

Gold! Gold! Gold! Gold! 

Bright and yellow, hard and cold, 

Molten, graven, hammer’d, and roll’d ; 

Heavy to get, and light to hold ; 

Hoarded, barter’d, bought, and sold, 

Stolen, borrow’d, squander’d, doled ; 

Spurn’d by the young, but hugg’d by the old 

To the very verge of the churchyard mould ; 

Price of many a crime untold ; 

Gold! Gold! Gold! Gold! 

Good or bad a thousand-fold ! 

How widely its agencies vary— 
To save—to ruin—to curse—to bless— 
As even its minted coins express, 
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Now stamp’d with the image of Good Queen Bess, 
And now of a Bloody Mary. 


The pathetic power of Hood, as manifested in his very 
choicest productions, is even more extensively recognised 
and appreciated than are his wit and humour. The 
reason is, partly, because the impression produced by 
pathos and genuine sympathy is always deeper and 
more permanent than any produced by the most felicitous 
touches of the more brilliant faculty, which, from their 
very nature, are comparatively evanescent—and partly 
because Hood’s pathos was invariably combined with a 
deep and earnest pleading for the unfortunate, the dis- 
tressed, and the down-trodden. The fancied and fanciful 
woes which excite the maudlin sentimentalities of 
dilettante writers would reap nothing but ridicule from 
him; while, on the other hand, the wretched who had 
no other friend found in him an uncompromising cham- 
pion, who was never so eloquent, never so mighty in | 
burning words, as when telling the story of their wrongs. 
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We may be excused from crowding our columns with 
extracts from the writings to which we allude, as there 
is really no need for so doing. ‘The Song of the 
Shirt,” “The Bridge of Sighs,” “The Workhouse 
Clock,” “The Lay of the Labourer,” are of this class, 
and they are all too well known to the reader to require 
that we should reproduce them here. We shall confine 
our excerpts, therefore, to a few stanzas from “ The 
Lady’s Dream,” which will show what was the kind of 
doctrine with which it was Hood’s object “to teach the 
aristocratic idea how to shoot.” 


Alas! I have walk’d through life 
Too heedless where I trod ; 

Nay, helping to trample my fellow-worm, 
And fill the burial sod— 

Forgetting that even the sparrow falls 
Not unmark’d of God! 


I drank the richest draughts ; 
And ate whatever was good— 

Fish and flesh, and fowl, and fruit, 
Supplied my hungry mood ; 

But I never remembered the wretched ones 
That starve for want of food! 


I dress’d as the noble dress, 
In cloth of silver and gold, 

With silk, and satin, and costly furs, 
In many an ample fold; 

But I never remember’d the naked limbs 
That froze with winiter’s cold. 

The wounds I might have heal’d! 
The human sorrow and smart! 

And yet it never was in my soul 
To play so ill a part: 

But evil is wrought by want of thought 
As well as want of heart! 


She clasp’d her fervent hands, 
And the tears began to stream ; 

Large, and bitter, and fast they fell, 
Remorse was so extreme— 

And yet, oh, yet, that many a dame 
Would dream the Lady’s Dream! 


We shall add two very short poems of a kindred vein. 
The first was written at the death of a sister, and has 
been often reprinted, and admired by thousands who 
never suspected who was its author. Some thirty years 
ago an elegant Latin version of it appeared in the 
“ Times.” 

Tau DE&ATH-BED, 
We watch’d her breathing through the night, 
Her breathing soft and low, 
As in her breast the wave of life 
Kept heaving to and fro. 


So silently we seem’d to speak, 
So softly moved about, 

As we had lent her half our powers 
To eke her living out. 


Our very hopes belied our fears, 
Our fears our hopes belied— 

We thought her dying when she slept, 
And sleeping when she died. 


For when the morn came, dim and sad, 
And chill with early showers, 

Her quiet eye-lids closed—she had 
Another morn than ours. 


LINES 

On seeing my Wife and Two Children sleeping in the same Chamber. 
And has the earth lost its so spacious round, 
The sky its blue circumference above, 
That in this little chamber there is found 
Both earth and heaven—my universe of love ! 
All that my God can give me or remove, 
Here sleeping, save myself, in mimic death P 
Sweet that in this small compass I behove 
To live their living and to breathe their breath ! 
Almost I wish that with one common sigh 
We might resign all mundane care and strife 
And seek together that transcendent sky, 
Where father, mother, children, husband, wifo 
Together pant in everlasting life! 


There is yet another side to Hood’s various genius, 
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which side is neither comic nor pathetic, and which, for 
want of a better name for it, we may call the classical. 
Like many other men of genius who have miscalculated 
their own powers, Hood made the mistake of supposing 
that it was in this department of poesy that his strength 
lay. It is not saying much to affirm that had he written 
in this vein only he might have risen to the level of 
Beattie, or Shenstone, or Akenside, and shone, or rather 
have glimmered, in the constellation of minor poets ; but 
he would never have thrilled the universal heart of 
England—would never have won his well-deserved fame, 
or have rendered one tithe of the service to humanity 
which he has rendered by means of his mingled humour 
and pathos. As a specimen of his compositions in this 
sober walk, we may point to “ The Two Peacocks of Bed- 
font,” and we take the liberty at the same time to point 
also to the accompanying illustration, the work of a 
young lady unknown as yet to the world of art, but not 
likely long to remain so. The subject of the poem is 
some local tradition or legend, which relates how two 
young and wealthy lasses were in the habit of resorting 
to the churchyard on Sundays to be admired by the 
rustic church-goers—but they did not enter the church 
to pray with the rest. All the parishioners went in— 


Saving those two, that turn aside and pass, 
In velvet blossom, where all flesh is grass. 


Ah me! to see their silken manors trail’d 
In purple luxuries—with restless gold,— 
Flaunting the grass where widowhood has wail’d 
In blotted black,—over the heapy mould 
Panting wave-wantonly! They never quail’d 
How the warm vanity abused the cold ; 
Nor saw the solemn faces of the gone 
Sadly uplooking through transparent stone: 


But swept their dwellings with unquiet light, 
Shocking the awful presence of the dead ; 
Where gracious natures would their eyes benight, 
Nor wear their being with a lip too red, 
Nor move too rudely in the summer bright 
Of sun, but put staid sorrow in their tread, 
Meting it into steps, with inward breath, 
In very pity to bereaved death. 
The parson, grieved at the conduct of these wealthy 
dames, warns his hearers against vanity : 
Oh, that the vacant eye would learn to look 
On very beauty, and the heart embrace 
True loveliness, and from this holy book 
Drink the warm-breathing tenderness and grace 
Of love indeed! Oh, that the young soul took 
Its virgin passion from the glorious face 
Of fair religion, and address’d its strife 
To win the riches of eternal life. 
* * * * oe 
Yet suns shall perish—stars shall fade away— 
Day into darkness—darkness into death— 
Death into silence; the warm light of day, 
The blooms of summer, the rich glowing breath 
Of even—all shall wither and decay, 
Like the frail furniture of dreams beneath 
The touch of mern—or bubbles of rich dyes 
That break and vanish in the aching eyes. 


During the service the two daughters of vanity mys- 
teriously disappear, and in their place are two peacocks 
carved in stone, into which proud birds the reader may 
suppose, if he choose, the gay bedizened damsels have 
been transformed. 


But where aro they, 

The graceless haughty ones that used to wait 
With lofty neck, and nods, and stiffen’d eye ?— 
None challenge the old homage passing by. 

In vain they look for the ungracious bloom 

Of rich apparel where it glow’d before,— 
For vanity has faded into gloom, 

_ And lofty pride has stiffen’d to the core, 

_ For impious life to tremble at its doom,— 

_ Set for a warning token evermore, 
Whereon, as now, the giddy and the wise 


Shall gaze with lifted hands and wond’ring eyes, 
coy * * * * 
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And where two haughty maidens used to be, 

In pride of plume, where plumy Death had trod, 
Trailing their gorgeous velvets wantonly, 

Most unmeet pall, over the holy sod ;— 
There, gentle stranger, thou may’st only see 

Two sombre Peacocks.—Age, with sapient nod 
Marking the spot, still tarries to declare 
How they once lived, and wherefore they are there. 
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1, RED-BREAST. 2. GOLDEN-CREST. 3. MEADOW PIPIT. 4. WHEAT-EAR. 


1 aM writing in May, a month which seems to stand as 
a mediator betwixt changeful, showery April and sultry 
June. Traces of departing spring still linger in the 
woods and vales; yet the hedges, white with the hawthorn 
blossom, together with the bursting buds and rich green 
foliage of the earlier foresi trees, the lilac, chestnut, and 
guelder-rose, and many more, now in full blossom, as 
well as hosts of flowering plants decking the hedge-rows 
and gardens, tell plainly of the coming summer. Insects 
of various species have made their appearance; bees are 
buzzing busily from flower to flower. The sulphur, tor- 
toisehell, peacock, and white cabbage butterflies disport 
their gay liveries in the sunshine; and, knowing well how 
wisely all and everything is prepared for their reception, 
birds that come to spend their summer months with us 
arrive, and, as if striving to outdo those which are con 
stant residents, sing their very loudest in May. “ The 
cuckoo,” says the adage, “ in May, sings night and day.’ 
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Blackbirds and thrushes make the woodlands ring again 
with cheery songs of love andhope. From the shadowy 
forest comes the plaintive “coo” of the ring-dove; whilst 
high in air, hid by a fleecy cloud, the skylark carols joy- 
ously. From out yon leafy hedge the sweet rich notes, 
jerked out, as it were, defiantly, as though the singer said, 
“You may be bigger than me, but I am not to be put 
down,” reveals the orchestra and hiding-place of our 
cherished pet robin red-breast (Hrythaca rubecula), the 
type of the species Erythaca of Swainson, its generic 
name derived from the Greek eruthaino, to blush, and 
its specific from the Latin rwbens, red. Nine species 
of this group are known in Britain; three remain with 
us always, three simply pass the summer with us, and 
three are only occasional visitors. The red-breast, as 
all know, never leaves our island, but in the northern 
countries of Europe it is a summer visitor; it occurs 
in Asia Minor and the north of Africa. 

I need say little about the habits of this bird, of which 
so much has been written in prose and poetry. The 
red-breast in a great measure owes its extreme popu- 
larity to excessive impudence, and to the boldness with 
which it approaches the habitations of man, especially 
during winter, when frost and snow render the chances 
of obtaining food in the open country somewhat pre- 
carious. His jaunty, flippant manner, sprightly ways, 
familiar turn of the head when beseeching for a few 
crumbs—a manner made up, apparently, of doubt and con- 
fidence—are all matters greatly in robin red-breast’s 
favour; or, as the poet has very prettily put it— 

* Half afraid, he first 
Against the window beats; then brisk alights 
On the warm hearth ; then, hopping o’er the floor, 
Eyes all the smiling family askance, 
And pecks, and starts, and wonders where he is, 
Till, more familiar grown, the table crumbs 
Attract his slender feet.”—Thomson. 

During summer robins feed chiefly on insects and 
caterpillars. It is extraordinary what curious places the 
red-breast selects for its nest. Window curtains, a cor- 
nice in a sitting-room, a reading-desk, a child’s toy cart, 
are recorded as places wherein the nest of the red-breast 
has been observed. I myself saw a nest of the red-breast 
built under the flag-stones at the edge of a paved foot- 
way, on which scores of people passed and repassed 
every day within a few feet of the nest. There were four 
eggs in the nursery when I saw it; but whether the birds 
were successful in rearing their young I had no oppor- 
tunity of knowing. The worst trait in robin red-breast’s 
character is its love of fighting; it lives in a continual 
state of hostility, not only with its own tribe, but with all 
small birds that dare to trespass near its domains; 
and it is said that old robins are constantly killed in 
battles with others possessing youth and greater strength. 

The golden-crest (Regulus cristatus, No. 2 of our cut), 
is the smallest of our British birds; being only three 
anda half inches in length. It is not by any means con- 
spicuous for brilliancy of plumage, being clad in olive- 
green, shading away into dingy yellow on the breast and 
throat; the only bright bit of colouring is on its head, 
which is adorned with an orange-yellow crest, bordered 
on each side with black. This beautiful little bird, a 
winter resident with us, has, however, an immense geo- 
graphical range, being distributed throughout Europe 
and America, even extending as far north as the Arctic 
circle. Woods and plantations are its favourite loca- 
lities, larve and insects its principal food. When migrat- 
ing from the pine forests far north, flocks of the golden- 
crest often suddenly arrive at the southern parts of our 
island, flocks which appear to have been driven from 
their regular course by a north-east gale. 
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The nest of the golden-crest is a perfect work of art, 
and is generally swung from the extreme end of a larch 
or pine branch, always on the under side, so that the 
foliage forms a kind of umbrella when it rains, or sun- 
shade when it shines; the nest is actually, and not in 
mere figure of speech, lashed to the leaves and branch. 
The nest itself is built of moss, lichen, spider’s webs, 
and fine hair, well worked and firmly compacted together ; 
the inside, lined with soft downy feathers, is a soft bed 
for the seven or ten tiny yellowish-brown eggs. 

In looking at the nest of the golden-crest, it strikes 
one as being out of all proportion as compared to the 
size of the builder. I have measured the nest twelve 
inches in circumference, whereas the bird, as previously 
stated, is only three and a half inches long, or, stripped 
of its feathers, the body is barely one inch in length. 
The female, when feeding her young, has been observed 
to visit her nest with food thirty-six times in an hour. 
Supposing she brings a grub or larve every time, and 
works twelve hours at a stretch, 432 grubs per diem will 
be thus destroyed by this tiniest of birds. The song of 
this little fairy is very sweet and melodious, and during 
the time the mamma is occupied in incubating her eggs, 
the proud papa sits on an adjoining branch and sings 
away with all his might. In addition to their song, the 
golden-crests have a peculiar shrill kind of call, not un- 
like to the note of a grasshopper. It appears to me to 
be a kind of danger-signal, as they nearly always utter 
that particular note when the nest is approached. 

There are two other European species, R. ignicapillus, 
Rt. modestus; the former has been occasionally seen 
in this country, and three closely-allied species are 
common to North and North-western America, BR. 
satrapa, very like ours, R. Cuvieri, and R. calendula. 

The pipit (one of which is shown in the illustration 
No. 3, the meadow pipit, Anthus pratensis), perhaps 
better known as the titlark, makes a very near ap- 
proach to the true lark; it also very closely re- 
sembles the wagtail in many particulars. The pipits . 
belong to the true warblers (Sylviade) ; birds that are 
characterised by having a bill of moderate length, 
slender, rather broad at the base, and tapering towards 
the extremity, the top of the upper mandible being 
more or less curved downwards, and very slightly 
notched; the nostrils are situated in a groove, at the 
base of the bill, the opening uncovered; legs, or tarsi, 
usually long, and somewhat slender, and the toes of 
variable lengths. As familiar instances, we may name 
the wren, the wagtail, the robin, that prince of songsters 
the nightingale, and the ‘pipit. As its name implies, 
the pipit loves the grassy lowlands during its nesting 
time. A constant resident with us during the spring 
and autumn, it mostly frequents the sheep pastures, 
where numbers may be seen, trotting about brisk and 
busy, amidst the legs of the animals. 

The shape of the pipit is exceedingly elegant; its 
length about five and a half inches; bill black, back and 
head olive-brown, spotted with black; throat and lower 
part of the belly dingy white; the breast is somewhat 
yellow, and likewise spotted; the feet and legs are a 
pale yellow colour. The pipit may be at once distin- 
guishable from the true lark, by the form of its beak, 
which is much more narrow and slender. The flight 
is performed in short unequal jerks; but, when pouring 
out the rich music of its song, it rises to a considerable 
height in the air, as does the skylark, and, with rapidly 
vibrating wings, sings as it descends tothe ground. It 
runs very swiftly when pursuing insects, and is wonder- 
fully dexterous in catching the smaller winged ones, 
that fly near the ground. 
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The nest is always placed in a hollow in the ground, 
embowered and concealed among the flowery herbage ; 
it is tightly and neatly woven, and composed of dry grass, 
stalks of plants and rootlets, and lined with horsehair, 
which, by the way, is seldom or never done by the true 
larks. The eggs, usually five, although six is not un- 
frequent, vary very strangely, both in size and colour. 
Why it is the cuckoo never builds a nest of its own, and 
for what reason it usually selects the nests of the mea- 
dow pipits to deposit its eggs in, are matters beyond 
my ken: I have several times found the egg of the 
cuckoo, and at others the young cuckoo, in the nest of 
the titlark. But, although it prefers the pipit’s nest, 
the hedge-sparrow, wagtail, and other small birds are 
equally subject to its parasitic propensities. 

The smallness of the cuckoo’s egg, in proportion to 
the size of the bird, is a startling circumstance, but 
it does not in the least excite surprise in the minds of 
the birds into whose nest it has been placed; and when 
hatched the foster-parents pay quite as much attention 
to the young parasite as if it were a legitimate off- 
spring. This kindness it repays when it has acquired 
sufficient strength, by turning out all its stepbrothers, so 
that the nest and rations may be entirely its own. The 
ingrate shoulders out the other young birds; first 
working itself under the bird to be ejected, the young 
cuckoo manages to get it into a hollow space on its back, 
a depression which appears specially designed for the 
purpose ; then, by the assistance of its wings, the tyrant 
works towards the edge of the nest, and by a skilful 
jerk hoists the naked little victim out amongst the 
grass to perish. 

The parental care of the poor bird, so sadly duped, 
does not cease when the intruder leaves the nest; often, 
if not always, a titlark or other small bird may be seen 
keeping constantly with a cuckoo, flying after it, perch- 
ing in the same bush or tree, and evidently lavishing 
its affection on an ungrateful child, which will shortly 
leave for a sunnier clime, without a pang of regret for 
its bumble though loving foster-parent. 

Another pipit, common on the gorsy moorland, 
and amidst the coppice trees, is the tree pipit (Anthus 
arboreus). This bird greatly resembles the preced- 
ing; the main difference, however, will be found in 
the shorter hind claw, beak broader at the base, 
and brown legs. It isa bird of solitary habits, and 
a summer migrant. Its most noticeable peculiarity 
is the strangeness of its flight. When the male 
sings joyously, he will be observed to jerk himself, 
as it were, little and little, from the ground, to the 
top of an adjoining tree, from whence, after a_ brief 
rest, he ascends higher into the air, singing faintly ; 
presently he pours out his fullest volume of melodious 
notes, at the same time slowly descending to the tree, 
with motionless wings and expanded tail, into which 
he appears to slide, rather than perch; another short 
rest, and by the same soaring process he again reaches 
the ground, singing always. 

Then we have the rock pipit; but the previous ex- 
amples will suffice, space precluding a more detailed 
account. An active busy family are the Sylviadea, 
always serving the best interests of man, and adding, by 
the beauty of their forms, general animation, and cheery, 
jocund songs, an additional charm to the beauties of 
nature. 

From amongst the Sylviade we will select another 
example, ere we finish, from the birds constituting the 
genus Sazicola. The stonechat, whinchat, and wheat- 
ear, No. 4 of our illustration, are well-known types. Of 
these three, the stonechat (Savicola rubicola) is the only 
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permanent resident; it loves to pass its time on stony 
commons, where heather and furze grow thickly. [ 
do not wonder at Linnzeus kneeling down in admiration 
of a furze-brake in full flower ; the rich green foliage and 
yellow blossoms, which constantly exhale a perfume, deli- 
cious and fragrant beyond all description, is a sight worth 
travelling a long way tosee. What wonder, then, that 
this pretty little brown and white-robed bird, with its 
near relation, the whinchat (S. rubetra), should de. 
light to sit on the tips of the tallest branches they 
can find, and, as if in the sheer madness of superfluons 
health and happiness, fling themselves into the air, 
singing, chirping, and anon dropping down through 
the thick tangle of bushes, as if by magic, to re. 
appear in a second, at some other spot, to hover, flutter, 
and sing, as before. The essential difference in habit 
betwixt these nearly-allied birds is that the whinchats 
leave us in the autumn, to go farther southward, the 
other being a permanent resident. 

The wheat-ear, or, as it is familiarly styled, the fallow- 
chat (Saxicola enanthe—Lat., saxwm, a stone, colo, to in- 
habit, and enanthe, the name of a bird), makes its appear- 
ance about the middle of March, and leaves us again late 
in September. It ranges all over our island, frequent- 
ing open downs and fallow lands. It enjoys perch- 
ing on clods and bare stones, beneath which it artfully 
conceals its nest. Earth-worms are its favourite food, 
although insects of all sorts never come amiss. 

In the north they call this bird the “ clacheran,” 
and imagine, because it is often seen on crumbling ruins, 
and sitting on the tombstones in churchyards, that it is 
employed in breaking the stones that are eventually to 
cover the bodies or bones of those who hear it at work. 
Thus construing, by mere wild flight of fancy, the bird’s 
note of alarm into a noise resembling stones being 
cracked by repeated blows—a stupid idea, that too 
frequently subjects the unoffending birds to the most 
cruel persecution. Worse than this, the wheat-ear (like 
the famed ortolan) has an unlucky predisposition to 
obesity, and in that condition is reckoned a bonne bouche 
for the table of the epicure. 

The mode of taking these little birds is very simple 
and ingenious. An oblong piece of turf is first cut out, 
in order to make a chamber or pit; the turf is again 
replaced over the hole, but in a transverse direction, so 
that it rests on its ends like a miniature bridge. Two 
long passages, or roadways, are next cut, leading into 
the chamber ; in the middle of the chamber is an upright 
bit of wood, on each side of which is a horsehair noose. 
Hundreds of these snares are adjusted, and, as the birds 
are busy gleaning their daily meal, a whistle or some 
other unusual sound alarms them, and, seeing these most 
inviting roadways, scamper along them into the cham- 
bers, and, finding it difficult when there to turn round, 
naturally push on, to find themselves hung, like male- 
factors, by their necks. A man and a lad can manage 
to work from 600 to 700 traps. 

The wheat-ear builds a neat nest, composed of dry 
grass, moss, and wool, and covers it with a kind of dome 
or lid affixed to the clod or stone under which the nest 
is placed. Deserted rabbit-holes are likewise favourite 
building sites chosen by these birds. The wheat-ear 
has little to boast of as a singer—a defect in some mea- 
sure made up in the showiness of its plumage. The 
bill is black, and a stripe of black conspicuously marks 
the cheek and ears; above it a narrow streak of white 
shows the black off to the greater advantage. ‘The 
crown of the head, neck, and back are bluish-gray; 
the wing coverts and quills dusky-brown, edged with 
soiled white. The rump is perfectly white, and is 4 
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most conspicuous mark when the bird is seen on the 
wing; a part of the tail is also white; the under parts 
shade away to a pale buff, blushed over with red; legs 
and feet quite black; eyes a brilliant hazel. 

I have thus endeavoured to jot down some rough 
notes relating to a few of the more familiar lowland 
birds. There are very few persons who cannot at some 
time or other, if they so will, watch the habits of the 
birds to be seen in a daily ramble. Let me recommend 
my younger readers to try their powers of observation 
in this delightful department of natural history. 





HEBREW POETRY. 


Tux following is an extract from the “ Spirit of Hebrew 
Poetry,” the last important work of Isaac Taylor. It 
points out with great force some of those physical cha- 
racteristics of the land of Palestine which may have 
caused that land to be the earliest home of poetry :— 

“Poetry will never disown its relationship to the 
beautiful and the sublime in the visible world; in fact, 
it has always proved its dependence upon influences of 
this order. Born and nurtured not at hazard on any 
spot, but only in chosen regions, it finds at hand, for 
giving utterance to the mysteries of the inner life, an 
abundance of material symbols, fit for purposes of this 
kind, among the objects of sense. It is the function of 
poetry to effect such an assimilation of the material with 
the immaterial as shall produce one world of thought 
and of emotion—the visible and the invisible, intimately 
commingled. 

“Poetry, nursed on the lap of Nature, will have its pre- 
ferences-~it must make its selection—and this not merely 
as to the exterior decorations of its abode, but even as to 


the solid framework of the country which it favours ; 
there must be not only a soil, and a climate, and a 
various vegetation favourable to its training, but a pre- 
paration must have been made for it in the remotest 


geological eras. The requirements of a land destined 
to be the home of poetry have in all instances been very 
peculiar; it has sprung up and thriven on countries of 
a very limited extent—upon areas ribbed and walled 
about by ranges of mountains, or girdled and cut into 
by seas. It has never appeared in regions which 
oppress the spirit by a dreary sameness, or by shapeless 
magnitudes, or featureless sublimity. Poetry has had 
its birth, and it has sported its childhood, and it has 
attained its manhood, and has blended itself with the 
national life, in countries such as Greece, with its rugged 
hills, and its myrtle groves, and its sparkling rills, but 
not in Egypt—in Italy, but not in the dead levels of 
northern Europe. Poetry was born and reared in Pales- 
tine, but not in Mesopotamia—in Persia, but not in India. 
Pre-eminently has poetry found its home among the 
tural groves of England and amid the glens of Scotland, 
and there, rather than in those neighbouring countries 
which are not inferior to the British Islands in any other 
products of intellect or of taste. But more especially 
Palestine—which five En glish counties, Northumberland, 
Durham, Yorkshire, Lancashire, and Lincolnshire, would 
more than cover—brings within its narrow limits more 
varieties of surface, and of aspect, and of temperature, 
and of produce, than elsewhere may be found in countries 
that have ten times its area. Palestine, in the age of 


its wealth, was a sampler of the world—it was a museum | 


country, many lands in one. Not in England, not in 
Switzerland, nor in Greece, in no country known to 


us, may there ke looked at and experienced so much | 


of difference in all those external things of nature which 
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affect the bodily sensations, the conditions of life, and 
in what quickens the imagination; and all upon an 
area the whole of which may -be seen from three of 
its elevations, or from four. Thus it was, therefore, 
that the Hebrew poet found, always near at hand, 
those materials of his art which the poets of other lands 
had to seek for in distant travel. Imagery, gay or 
grave, was around him everywhere; and these mate- 
rials included contrasts the most extreme. Then these 
diversities of scenery so near at hand must have made 
the deeper impression upon minds sensible of such im- 
pressions, inasmuch as the same land was bordered on 
every side by mountain ranges, or by the boundless 
table-land desert, eastward and southward, and by the 
great sea in front. Palestine was a picture of many a 
bright colour, set in a broad and dull frame. From 
the lofty battlements of most of the walled towns the 
ancient inhabitant of Palestine looked westward upon 
what was to him an untraversed world of waters; the 
‘great sea’ was to him the image of the Infinite. He 
believed, or might believe, that the waves which fell in 
endless murmurs upon those shores had come on, there 
to end a course which had begun between the two fir- 
maments, where the sun sinks nightly to his rest. From 
the opposite turrets of the same fenced city he watched 
for the morning, and thence beheld the celestial bride- 
groom coming forth from his chambers anew, rejoicing 
as a strong man to run a race! To those who now for an 
hour will forget our modern astronomy, the Syrian sun- 
rising well answers to the imaginative rendering of it 
by the poet; the sun, as he flares up from behind the 
mountain wall of Edom, seems well to bear out whatever 
may be conceived as to his daily course through the 
heavens. It is only in these last times, at the end of 
thirty centuries, that a river which has no fellow on 
earth, which has poured its waters down to their rest 
near at hand to the civilized world, and has been crossed 
at many points, has come to be understood, and the 
mystery of its seventy-mile course opened up. Why it 
was not understood long ago is itself a mystery. This 
Jordan—which, physically and historically alike, is the 
most remarkable river in the world—is mentioned by 
ancient authors only in the most cursory manner, as 
dividing the countries on its right and left bank, or as 
emptying itself into the Asphaltic Lake. Even the 
Biblical writers, although the river is mentioned by them 
very often, say little that implies their acquaintance with 
the facts of its physical peculiarities. And yet, uncon- 
scious as they seem to be of these facts, they drew from 
this sourge very many of their images. Has there ever 
been poetry where there is not a river? This Jordan, 
rich in aspects, alternately of gloom and gay luxuriance, 
sometimes leaping adown rapids, and at others spreading 
itself quietly into basins, reaches a prison-house whence 
there is no escape for its waters but—upwards to the 
skies. Within a less direct distance than is measured 
by the Thames from Oxford to the Nore, or by the 
Severn from Shrewsbury to the estuary of the Bristol 
Channel, or by the Humber, or the Trent, or the Tweed, 
in their main breadths, the waters of the Jordan break 
themselves away from the arctic glaciers of Hermon, 
and within the compass of one degree of latitude give 
a tropical verdure to the plains of Jericho, where the 





summer’s heat is more intense than anywhere else on 
earth, unless it be Aden. ‘Tio conceive these extraordi- 
nary facts aright, we should imagine a parallel instance, 
as if it were so that, in the Midland counties—say be- 
| tween London and Lichfield—perpetual sun covered the 
land, while the valley of the Thames should be a forest 


| of palm-trees with an African climate.” 
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Luxemsurc.—“ As the Austrian fortresses of the Quad- 
rilateral to Italy, so are Luxemburg, Mayence, Coblentz, 
and Sarrelouis to France.” Such is one of the sentences by 
which French hatred of Prussia has been fostered. In actual 
war, the position of Luxemburg gives it an importance which 
has long been known to strategists. Its capture by the Re- 
publican armies in the first Revolutionary War was regarded 
as a most important success. The territory remained under 
French rule till the reconstitution of Europe in 1815. Before 
the present complications, the grand-duchy, with the ducal 
title, belonged to the King of Holland ; the territory having 
been shorn of part of its former magnitude in arranging the 
dominion of the newly-erected kingdom of Belgium, in 1831. 
The grand-duchy belonging to the Germanic Confederation, the 
fortress of Luxemburg was garrisoned by Prussian troops at 
the time that negotiations were commenced for the sale of the 
duchy by Holland to France. The results of the negotiation 
are by this time known to our readers. The size of the duchy 
is said to be about equal to the county of Kent. The popu- 
lation is about 200,000 ; that of the town of Luxemburg being 
11,000, and the garrison 6,000. The accompanying map will 
enable the reader better to follow the discussions and descrip- 
tions in the public journals. 
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GrorGE 11.—His Last Pupiic APPEARANCE (IN 1811).— 
* Rumours,” writes one who happily still survives, “ went forth 
that the King was better. On Sunday night, the 20th of May, 
our town, Windsor, was in a fever of excitement at the autho- 
rised report that the next day the physicians would allow his 
Majesty to appear in public. On that Monday morning it was 
said that his saddle-horse was to be got ready. This truly 
was no wild rumour. We crowded to the Park and the 
Castle-yard. The favourite horse was there. The venerable 
man, blind, but steady, was soon in the saddle, as I had 
often seen him, a hobby-groom at his side, with a leading-rein. 
He rode through the Little Park to the Great Park. The bells 
rang. The troops fired a few de joie. The King returned to 
the Castle within an hour. He was never again seen without 
these walls.—Jesse’s “ Memoirs of George 111.” 

Brrrish Inpta.—British India has an area of 955,288 square 
miles, and a population estimated at 144,674,615 ; the native 
states, an area of 596,790 square miles, and a population of 
47,909,199; states under French government, 188 square miles, 





and 203,887 inhabitants; states under Portuguese government, 
1,066 square miles, and 313,262 inhabitants—making a grand 
total of 1,553,282 square miles, with a population of 193,100,963, 
The population of Calcutta, according to the census of January 
1866, was 377,924; of the town of Bombay, according to the 
census of February 1864, 816,562; of the town of Madras, 
according to the administrative report for 1863, 427,771. The 
commercial progress of British India of late years has been 
astonishing. In the financial year 1840-41 the merchandise 
imported by sea from foreign countries was of the value of 
£8,415,940 ; in 1860-61 it had risen to £23,493,716; in 1864. 
65 it was £28,150,923, in addition to £21,363,352 of treasure, 
In the year 1848-49 cotton goods of the value of £2,222,089 
were imported into British India; in the year 1864-65, of the 
value of £11,035,885. The exports of merchandise from 
British India increased from £13,455,584 in the year 1840-41, 
to £32,970,605 in 1860-61, and to £68,027,016 in 1864-65, 
This last increase was, of course, due chiefly to the effect of 
the American civil war; in the year 1859-60 the export 
of raw cotton from British India amounted in value to 
£5,637,624, in 1864-65 to £37,573,637. The other chief ex. 
ports in 1864-65 were opium, £9,911,804; rice, £5,573,537; 
seeds, £1,912,433 ; indigo, £1,860,141; jute, 1,307,844. The 
United Kingdom took £7,054,388 worth of the exports in 
1840-41, and £46,873,208 in 1864-65. Exports of the value of 
£10,874,652 in this last year went to China and Japan, and 
£2,902,596 to France. The entrances and clearances of British 
vessels in that year at ports of British India amounted alto. 
gether to 10,911 vessels of 5,417,521 tons; of European and 
other foreign vessels, 1,755 of 920,532 tons; of native craft, 
40,227 of 1,582,864 tons. In the 1864-65 2,747 miles of rail. 
way were opened in India, and conveyed 12,826,518 passengers. 
There were 1,421 post-offices, and 55,986,646 covers were 
transmitted through the post, besides books and parcels, 
17,117 schools and colleges were maintained or aided by the 
Government; the average attendance of pupils in them was 
435,898, and the Government expenditure upon them £391,277; 
£4,473,263 was expended in the year upon public works. 
11,736 miles of Government telegraph lines were open. The 
gross public revenue of British India increased from 
£20,124,038 in the financial year 1839-40, to £45,652,897 in 
1864-65 ; and the expenditure from £22,228,011 in the former 
year, to £46,450,990 in the latter. The public debt advanced 
from £34,484,997 in 1839-40, to £98,477,555 in 1864-65. The 
troops employed in British India in the former year were 
35,604 Europeans and 199,839 natives; in 1864-65, 71,880 
Europeans and 118,315 natives.—Blue Book. 


Gunstocks.—The stocks are brought to Birmingham, cut 
from the plank into the form of the gun. Beech stocks are 
grown in this country, chiefly in Gloucestershire and Hereford- 
shire. Walnut wood is free from the objection to which beech 
is liable; ash and maple are occasionally used, but they are 
very difficult to work. Walnut stocks are, with few exceptions, 
imported from Italy and Germany. One Birmingham con- 
tractor, to meet the demand occasioned by the Crimean war, 
established sawing mills in Turin, and since that period has 
converted into gunstocxs nearly 100,000 walnut-trees. He has 
left but few sound trees standing in the district in which he 
carried pn his operations. The greater part of the supply was 
obtained in Piedmont, and smaller quantities from Ferrara 
Bologna, and Modena. It is found that the timber grown in 
the plain is superior to that in the mountainous districts, the 
former being tougher and closer grained. An average-sized tree 
yields about thirty gunstocks ; those cut from the heart of the 
tree are the most valued, and are used for first-class military 
arms and the best sporting guns; but one stock in five or six 
can be obtained “ all heart,” the remainder are “ sap and heart” 
and “sap.”—Birmingham and the Midland Hardwavre District. 


Tue Ercut-Hovr Systey.—By a law recently passed in 
Illinois, it is provided that from the Ist of May eight hours of 
labour between the rising and the setting of the sun are to 
constitute and be a legal day’s work in all mechanical trades, 
arts, and employments, and other cases of labour and service 
by the day. But the Act is not in any way to apply to farm 
labour (Illinois being a great agricultural state), nor to labour 
or service by the year, month, or week, nor prevent parties 
from agreeing for as many hours of work as they think proper 
—American Paper. 





